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inhabitants in India in the person of Rumrnurn Loll, the
fraudulent Bank Director, who offers the guileless Colonel
an investment which will ueble his capital in a year. The
condescending attitude of Thackeray towards India and
the Indians is, psychologically speaking, a kind of self-
defence against the unquiet moral conscience of the aver-
age Englishman at that time.   He does not, by any
means, justity unscrupulousness.   He' simply ignores it.
'The nabob of books and traditions', he even says, 'is no
longer to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy nor
as wicked as the jaundiced monster of romances and co-
medies, who purchased the estates of broken-down Eng-
lishmen with rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs, who
smokes a hookah in public, and in private carries about
a guilty conscience, diamonds of untold value, and a di-
seased liver; who has a vulgar wife with a retinue of black
servants whom he maltreats, and a gentle son and daugh-
ter with good impulses and an imperfect education, de-
sirous to amend their o\vn and their servants* lives, and
thoroughly ashamed of uie follies of the old people.'
Thackeray's interest was more in persons and customs
than in natural scenery.   The Arabian Night atmosphere
was there all the time, but diluted by close observation
and description of familiar Indian scenes:    'Though I
would like to go into an Indian Brahmin's house and see
the punkahs and the purdahs and the tattys, and the pretty
brown maidens with, great, eyes, and great .nose, rings,
and-painted foreheads, and slim waists*, cased in Cashmere
shawls, Kincob scarves, curly slippers, gilt trousers, pre-
cious anklets and bangles; and have the mystery of Eas-
tern existence revealed to uie (as who would not who has
read the Arabian Nights in his youth ?) yet I would aot